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H.E.H. THE Prince of Wales read the Paper which 
had been prepared by H.R.H. the Duke of Edinburgh 
on * British Fisheries and Fishermen.' 



NOTES ON THE SEA FISHERIES AND 
FISHING POPULATION OF THE 
UNITED KINGDOM. 

:^ In fulfilment of my intention expressed at the public 

\ meeting held at Willis's Rooms on the 27th of February, 

^ 1882, for the promotion of this Exhibition, it will now 

' be my endeavour to place before you an account of the 

I extent and condition of our fishing population, with a 

view to interest you in its welfare and to draw your 

attention to the great importance of our sea fisheries. 

In order clearly to point out the hardships, dangers, 
and disadvantages to which our fishermen are exposed, 
and to draw attention especially to those occurrences 
which are in a measure preventible, more particularly 
where lives are apparently needlessly sacrificed, I have 
thought it best to accompany my remarks by some 
slight account of the principal kinds of fisheries in ^ 
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4 Sea Fisheries and Fishing Population. 

which the men are engaged. This account, though 
very imperfect, may also perhaps be of service to those 
quite unacquainted with the subject, when inspecting 
all the appliances for the capture of fish which are 
exhibited in this splendid range of buildings. 

My paper has thus become much larger than I 
intended ; I have therefore divided it into two parts, 
the first of which, relating more particularly to the 
fishing population, I will now read. 

In dealing with the enormous mass of statistical 
information which has been furnished to me from dif- 
ferent points on the coast, I have often felt the great 
disadvantage of want of experience in work of this 
kind ; but I have in this paper attempted to furnish you 
with an idea of the great importance to the nation 
of the prosperity of our fishing industry. 

It appeared to me that, to arrive at a just appre- 
ciation of this importance, you should have brought 
under your notice facts as to the number of persons 
dependent upon fishing for their livelihood, the 
methods of capture employed, the description and 
number of boats and vessels used, the quantities of fish 
taken annually, the manner of its disposal, and its 
commercial value. 

If I succeed in imparting information to any of my 
hearers or readers, or in suggesting to their minds any 
ideas for the moral or material benefit of our fishing 
population, or the diminishing of the dangers to which 
our fishermen are exposed ; for the improvement of the 
fishing-vessels and boats, for the further development' 
of the fishing industry, either by improved methods of 
capture or otherwise, which it is the object of this 
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Exhibition to promote, — it will be a source of great 
satisfaction to me. 

Throughout the period of three years, commencing 
November, 1879, during which I held the command 
of our Naval Reserves, my duties necessitated my 
frequent presence on the British coasts, both by sea 
and by land, giving me occasion to visit a very large 
number of our fishing villages. 

I was thus afforded opportunities of observing our 
fishing population in the labours of their occupation 
afloat and ashore, and of realising more and more 
thoroughly the great importance of our sea fisheries, as 
one of the many forms of that maritime industry the 
steady pursuit of which has contributed so much to the 
welfare, prosperity, and glory of the British Empire. 

Our sea fisheries are of great importance, not only 
in obtaining for us a considerable portion of our food 
supply, but in providing a means of subsistence for a 
large section of our population, and in keeping within 
our borders a skilful, brave, and hardy race of seamen, 
trained from their earliest boyhood to seek their liveli- 
hood from, and to contend with, the most stormy and 
tempestuous of seas. 

My duties, however, obliged me to be so constantly 
moving from place to place when on the coast, that it 
was not in my power to obtain personally all the infor- 
mation I required relating to our fisheries and fisher- 
men. I therefore requested the Divisional and Station 
Officers of H.M. Coastguard to make inquiries within 
the limits of their several commands, to collect statistics 
relating to the sea fisheries %>( their vicinity, and to 
furnish me with such information as they could obtain 
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on the subject. I also addressed a similar request to 
the oflScers in command of H.M. revenue cruisers. 

I take this opportunity of expressing to the oflScers 
above referred to, my appreciation of the careful and 
painstaking manner in which they collected the infor- 
mation I asked them for, and for the very valuable 
observations and suggestions with which, in many 
instances, the statistical returns were supplemented. 

These returns were furnished from nearly 800 dif- 
ferent places on the coasts of the United Kingdom, the 
majority of which had some interest, though it might 
be a very small one, in our sea fisheries. 

Even then I found that some very important centres 
of the industry were not included in the returns at my 
disposal ; for information with regard to these I had to 
depend on other authorities and apply to other sources. 
For the kindly manner in which my appeals were 
responded to I must here express my sincere thanks. 

The wonderful development of the railway system in 
these Islands which has taken place in the course of 
the last fifty years has amongst other benefits had the 
efi'ect of familiarising the present generation, even 
those residing at places the farthest removed from the 
coasts, with the various species of fish inhabiting our 
seas which are used as food. 

Fish which are to-day disporting themselves in their 
native waters oflF Wick, in the extreme north of Scot- 
land, may be to-morrow displayed on the slabs of the 
fishmongers' shops in Birmingham, Bath, or Taunton ; 
the cod to-day on the Dogger Bank may be to-morrow 
in Staflford with a lobster from the Hebrides at its 
head, a barrel of oysters from Whitstable at its tail, 
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whilst a mackerel from Kinsale and a hake from 
Mount's Bay may repose on either side of it. 

An inhabitant of any of these towns, who possibly 
has n^ver seen the sea, would probably be able to name 
at a glance almost any fish ordinarily offered for sale ; 
he would also know the price he usually has to pay for 
them, according to the estimation in which they are 
held for the table; but there his knowledge would 
most likely end. 

If asked to explain the process of capture, or for 
information as to those who make it the business of 
their lives to reap the precarious harvest of the sea, he 
would be unable to furnish a reply to the inquirer. 
How many of the inhabitants of these Islands, even 
including our dwellers on the sea-coast, have a concep- 
tion that if, from any cause, the myriads of fish at 
present swarming in our seas were this afternoon to 
retreat to the depths of the ocean, beyond the range of 
man's appliances for capturing them, to-morrow over 
half a million of our fellow-subjects would be looking 
starvation in the face ! Such, however, is the case, and 
such is the magnitude of this kingdom's stake in the 
Sea Fisheries. 

In stating that over half a million of our fellow- 
subjects depend each day for their bread upon the fish 
taken from the sea over night, I allude only to the 
fishermen, their wives and families, and do not include 
the buyers, curers, gutters, coopers, carters, porters, 
boat-builders, net-makers, wholesale and retail dealers 
in the towns, with their assistants, and various others 
more or less dependent on the success of our fisheries 
for a livelihood. The very wide distribution of the 
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persons engaged in these different callings places them 
outside the scope of my observations. It is to the fisher- 
men themselves that I wish to draw your attention. 

The number of men and boys engaged in the capture 
offish on our coasts may be estimated at about 113,640, 
distributed in the following manner : — 

England 41,300 

Scotland 48,100 

Ireland ., 19,800 

Isle of Man 2,840 

Channel Islands 1,600 

The majority of the English, Scotch, and Manx fisher- 
men follow fishing as their sole occupation, although 
a certain proportion of the Scotchmen fish only during 
the herring season, when they engage themselves at a 
certain weekly wage in the boats ; whilst in Ireland a 
very large number of men fish only at such times as 
there is a visible chance of a good take. 

At watering-places men often divide their attention 
between plying for hire in the summer season, aud 
fishing during the rest of the year ; and at many small 
ports they fish only when they cannot obtain employ- 
ment about the shipping. 

The application of the word fisherman, as indicating a 
man's occupation, is therefore somewhat elastic ; and 
the extent to which the individual depends upon fishing 
for his livelihood is very variable. 

Out of the 1 13,640 men and boys described as engaged 
in the capture of fish, I estimate that about 90,000 are 
bond fide fishermen ; that is, men engaged in fishing 
from year's end to year s end, who only desist from 
their occupation when compelled by stress of weather^ 
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or by the short intervals between the termination of 
the season for the capture of one species of fish and the 
commencement of that for the capture of its successor. 
Of the remaining 24,000 some derive only half their 
living from fishing, and others even much less. 

Fishermen, as a class, make early marriages ; large 
families are the rule rather than the exception, as will 
be sufficiently evident to any visitors to a fishing 
village; very generally there are four, often five or 
six, children in a family. 

We will take the average of a fisherman's family to 
be husband, wife, and four children — six in all. This 
will give us a total of 540,000 souls, the satisfaction of 
whose daily wants depends immediately upon the 
successful labours of the 90,000 bond fide fishermen 
included in that number. 

The most unremitting toil on the part of these 
fishermen but just suffices to supply those wants ; toil 
which exposes the men to dangers and to hardships of 
which only those who have a close and familiar know- 
ledge of the sea in its various moods can form an 
accurate conception. 

In winter cold and summer heat, almost every port 
and bay sends out daily to the fishing grounds its fleet 
of boats, manned by their keen and eager crews pre- 
pared to face almost any emergency in their efforts to 
wrest its treasures from the deep. 

In the brightness of a July evening, when the sea is 
barely rippled by gentle airs, which spring to life and 
die away in a succession of lovely cadences, no more 
beautiful spectacle can be seen than that of a large fleet 
of fishing-vessels, gliding with almost imperceptible 
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movements from the land towards the hazy and distant 
horizon. At such times a fisherman's life appears an 
idyll. Not less interesting is the scene in the early 
waning of a winter's day, when the pale and fleeting 
glimpse of sunshine lights the heaving surface of the 
sea, and the hoats, heeling to the force of a blustering 
December breeze, seem to spring from wave to wave as 
though endued with the life, and eager desire to excel, 
of a racehorse. At such a time, the thought of the long 
hours of darkness of the winter's night to be passed by 
their crews, cold, wet, and liable to many dangers, will 
bring home fully to one's mind the toilsome nature 
of a fisherman's occupation. 

On our exposed and stormy coasts the return of the 
boats is often awaited with anxious forebodings by the 
wives and children on shore. On starting from the 
harbour for the fishing grounds, a clear sky and 
gentle breeze may appear the sure signs of settled 
weather; the nets or lines may be shot under most 
favourable circumstances, with every hope of a suc- 
cessful haul of fish. Of a sudden, almost without 
any warning, a gale gprings up, the heavens become 
overcast, the darkness deepens, the ocean begins to 
throb uneasily, ever increasing its agitation until its 
surface becomes broken with black angry waves, here 
and there topped by white hissing crests. Matters 
become so serious that instant endeavours have to be 
made to secure the nets or lines. Often, however, the 
change is so rapid that to persist in the attempt would 
endanger the safety of the boat and its crew, and great 
loss has to be incurred in abandoning the gear, when 
all haste is at once made for the land. 
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On shore the howling of the wind will have alarmed 
the wives and families of those afloat. Before dawn 
they will be found gazing to seaward with anxious 
eyes, endeavouring to pierce the darkness which hangs 
like a pall over the waters; seeking to catch a 
momentary glimpse, as it tops a wave, of the boat 
which contains the breadwinner. In their thoughts 
hope and fear alternate. 

As the darkness pales, and is succeeded by the dawn, 
one by one the boats become visible to these trembling 
watchers, appearing first as black specks on the horizon, 
which enlarge and become more distinct as the light 
increases, until their numbers can be counted, and the 
boats distinguished by their various slight peculiarities. 

As the little craft approach the harbour, their move- 
ments are followed by the wives and mothers of those 
on board with a concentration of attention possible 
only in a woman who knows that in each shrieking 
squall or breaking sea may be borne the doom of her 
husband or her son. 

On board the boats the crews will be found sitting 
well down, as touch under shelter as possible, still and 
quiet, but on the alert, ready to spring into activity at 
the order of the master who is at the helm. The little 
vessel's sails are close reefed, but urged by the pressure 
of the wind, she seems to bound over the seas, now poised 
on the crest of a wave, next rushing madly down its 
steep incline as though she would engulf herself 
in the dark valley beneath, then she overtakes and 
struggles up the steep ascent of another mountain of 
water. 

So the struggle of man and man's handiwork against 
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the power and fury of the elements is carried on, until, 
by the mercy of Grod, the boat and crew reach the 
safety and shelter of the port. 

Our storm-beaten and iron-bound coasts are frequently 
the scenes of dangers such as I have just imperfectly 
described ; and we must all from time to time, by means 
of our daily papers, have been made familiar with the 
details of the disasters to our fishing-fleets overtaken a\ 
sea by sudden gales. These disasters are more fatal in 
the summer months ; for, although storms are then rarer 
than in winter, they give but little or no warning 
of their approach, and burst in irresistible might on 
the unfortunate craft which, but a few minutes before, 
had been riding in fancied security at their nets. 

In no section of our population is heredity of occu- 
pation so rigidly preserved as amongst our fishermen ; 
they are a class apart, intermarrying, having their 
own peculiar customs, modes of life and thought, and 
mixing but little with people outside their own little 
communities. They have also their own peculiar super- 
stitions, but these are rapidly disappearing before the 
spread of education. 

From the earliest ages the inhabitants of the coasts 
of the British Islands have made the sea contribute to 
their food ; this pursuit has produced a race of men — 
strong, inured to hardship and exposure, patient and 
persevering in their calling, brave, prompt, and full of 
resource in the face of danger ; intelligent and amen- 
able to discipline, from the daily habit of subordinating 
their own wills to that of one who they know is placed 
in authority over them for the purpose of directing 
their labours, and working with them for the common 
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benefit ; accustomed to co-operate with others for the 
attainment of a certain end. 

These qualities are not only exercised from earliest 
youth, but are inherited and intensified from generation 
to generation. 

The foundations of the great position which this 
kingdom has attained amongst the nations of the world 
must in some measure be attributed to our fishermen, 
for they were our first seamen; and from small be- 
ginnings our seamen increased in number and in skill, 
until the whole nation was leavened with that love of 
maritime adventure which has resulted in peopling the 
uttermost parts of the earth with our race, and in 
establishing that empire upon which the sun never 
ceases to shine. 

In earlier times, our first maritime commerce must 
have been conducted by our fishermen, who also manned 
our fighting navies. The fisheries of the West of 
England were the nursery of the sailors who enabled 
Drake to circumnavigate the world, and, as he said, to 
" singe the King of Spain's beard " on more than one 
memorable occasion. 

Within the last few years the connection of our 
fighting navy with our fishermen has been, to a slight 
extent, revived by the establishment of the Royal Naval 
Reserve of the second class, which is recruited chiefly 
from amongst these men. In the course of my inspec- 
tions of the various drill ships and batteries, appro- 
priated to the training of the Naval Reserve, a large 
number of fishermen came under my observation ; con- 
sidering their opportunities I found that they had, as a 
rule, a good knowledge of their naval duties, and that 
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they performed them with alacrity and steadiness, 
which could only be attained by close attention to, and 
a lively interest in, the instruction imparted to them. 
The officers charged with their instruction, without 
exception, spoke favourably of them. 

Great as are the risks inseparable from the fisherman's 
vocation, yet the men are daily exposed, or expose them- 
selves, to dangers which might be avoided, but which at 
present result in lamentable loss of human life. 

Foremost amongst these is the practice technically 
termed *' ferrying," carried on in the trawling fleets in 
the North Sea, and it is one of the most serious of these 
avoidable dangers, demanding careful investigation and 
consideration, to which I desire to direct especial 
attention. 

It is the custom of the North Sea trawlers to remain 
at sea for some two months at a time throughout the 
year. On these prolonged cruises a large number of 
trawlers will be assembled together, forming a fleet ; 
the vessels composing this fleet may belong to several 
different owners, but they work together under the 
directions of an experienced master, who is termed the 
admiral. 

A number of steamers or smacks attend on this fleet, 
for the purpose of conveying the fish which have been 
caught to the most convenient harbour, whence it can 
be despatched to the markets ; these vessels are called 
" carriers." Were it not for this system of carrying, 
the trawlers would either have to cure the fish taken 
by them on the distant fishing grounds, or much time 
would be lost by each vessel having to bring her own 
catch to land in a fresh state. 
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The value of the fish for food purposes depends 
entirely on its being brought within reach of the con- 
sumers in a fresh condition ; every hour that elapses 
from the time of its removal from the sea lessens this 
value, and its perishable nature renders rapidity of con- 
veyance a matter of the highest importance. On board 
each fishing- vessel, therefore, the arrival of the ** carrier" 
at the fleet is the signal for the most strenuous exer- 
tions. 

The small boat is got alongside, manned, and the 
boxes of fish are tossed on board her, perhaps, if the 
catch has been a good one, piled high above the gun- 
wale, lading the boat so heavily as to make it quite a 
matter of chance whether she will be sufiiciently sea- 
worthy not to swamp or capsize whilst on her way to 
the carrier. As the boats from the different trawlers 
approach the carrier they become a source of danger to 
one another, from the heedlessness of the crews and the 
anxiety to be first to reach the lee-quarter of the vessel, 
where the bowman of the boat hangs on with his bow- 
fast, whilst the other two men pass the fish-boxes on 
board. 

This work is carried on in almost all states of 
weather ; such is the importance attached to the imme- 
diate despatch of the fish that the men never seem to 
think of the possibility of danger to themselves. I 
have heard of a trawler's boat, with its cargo and crew, 
beiug actually lifted by a sea to the deck of the carrier 
and there left. In many cases the boats are cast off 
from the carrier a long way to leeward of their respec- 
tive trawlers, and even occasionally with their heavy 
loads of fish still on board, the decks of the carrier being 
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fully laden. In the excitement and struggles of a large 
number of these tiny boats, each of which is striving 
for the first place, or in the subsequent endeavours to 
regain their own vessels, accidents are necessarily of 
frequent occurrence, too often attended by loss of 
life. 

No one will deny the great importance to the 
owners of the smacks of getting their fish to market 
in a saleable condition, but they are bound to efiect 
this object without exposing the fishermen to prevent- 
ible dangers, such as I have above indicated, but against 
which no means of prevention have as yet been devised 
or adopted. I have alluded to this subject here as an 
illustration of the risks of a fisherman's life, and cannot 
leave it without expressing my opinion in favour of a 
careful and searching inquiry being made on each occa- 
sion on which a fishing-vessel returns to port having 
lost any of her crew whilst at sea. This inquiry, it 
seems to me, should be conducted by a competent 
authority, whose duty it should be to satisfy himself 
and place on record the manner in which the life 
was lost, whether by one of these preventible causes or 
not. For, at present, the fact of a life being lost at sea 
is the only record which exists, no matter how it 
occurred. 

Several cases of cruelty to boys engaged in fishing- 
vessels having come to light, two of which resulted in 
convictions for murder, whilst in another instance the 
skipper and the second and third hands of a smack 
were convicted of "cruel, debasing, and disgusting 
treatment of two lads at sea ; " and numerous cases of 
desertion having been reported to have taken place 
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amongst the crews of fishing-vessels, — a Committee was 
appointed in tl^e year 1882 to enquire into and report 
upon these and other subjects connected with the sea- 
fishing trade. 

This Committee having visited, and held inquiries at, 
the Ports of Hull, Grimsby, North Shields, Scarborough, 
Yarmouth, Lowestoft, Ramsgate, Brixham, and Pen- 
zance, issued their very able Report on December 10th, 
1882. 

The Committee considered that the causes which 
induced the fisher-lads so frequently to break their 
engagements " were not so much an aversion to the 
hardships and risks of a seafaring life, or the fear of 
ill-usage, as to a feeling of insubordination, the result 
of dissipated and intemperate habits acquired from evil 
associates, especially in the large towns ; to disgust at 
the monotony of a trawler s occupation ; to thoughtless 
and reckless disregard of consequences on the part of 
irresponsible youths, and to dissatisfaction with the 
terms and conditions under which they may have 
engaged to serve. On the whole the Committee were 
inclined to think that more dissatisfaction and trouble 
than is apparent on the surface does arise out of small 
questions as to clothes and pocket-money, and that the 
boys revert to such expedients as not joining, in order 
that they may practically raise the questions with their 
masters." 

It seemed to the Committee "that the remedy for 
the unsatisfactory relations between the fisher-lad and 
his master is not to be found only in fresh legislative 
enactments, but that much is to be attained by judi- 
cious action on the part of the masters and owners 
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themselves, and by the extension of practical philan- 
thropic eflforts now being made at the principal fishing 
stations to raise the moral and educational condition of 
the lads." 

The Eeport concluded with a series of suggestions 
for regulating the engagement and employment of 
boys in fishing-vessels, and for the measures to be 
taken to enable discipline to be enforced, and to ensure 
the due fulfilment of agreements of service entered 
into by seamen and apprentices. 

My own experience of youths between the ages 
of 16 and 20 serving in the Navy, and originally 
drawn from the same class as our fisher-lads, leads 
me to concur with the opinion of the Committee as 
to the baneful efiects of the evil associations of large 
towns, and the recklessness and insubordination result- 
ing fiom dissipation and intemperance. 

I am also at one with them in the desire to avoid as 
far as possible the endeavour to remedy this state of 
affairs by legislation, considering that the object in 
view is much more likely to be attained by judicious 
action on the part of the masters and owners them- 
selves. The suggestions with regard to the indentures 
of the apprentices seem to provide fully for the pro- 
tection of the lad, whilst the master is secured from 
the possible inconvenience of the apprentice cancelling 
his indentures at 48 hours' notice. 

If the proposal to require the masters and second 
hands of trawlers and the larger drifters to hold certi- 
ficates is carried into effect, I think it possible that 
inconvenience may at times be felt in obtaining duly 
certificated men to fill these positions, especially when 
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the vessels are engaged in fishing at a distance from 
their own port of registry. 

In the case of a Manx boat engaged in the mackerel 
fishery off Kinsale, an accident might deprive her of 
the active service of the skipper and second hand. 
Should none of the rest of the crew he certificated, she 
would either be obliged to suspend fishing and remain 
in harbour until a new master and second hand could 
be sent to her from the Isle of Man, or these hands 
would have to be engaged from the superfluous fisher- 
men at the port. In the one case considerable outlay, 
besides much loss of time, would ensue; and in the 
other the owner and crew would plg,ce little reliance 
on men who might be utter strangers to them. 

I have seen our fishing-vessels so admirably managed 
as a rule, under the present system of manning, that 
I am inclined to doubt whether the necessity for having 
a certificate will be any safeguard that the men who 
are the best practical fishermen, seamen, and pilots, 
will obtain the command. I should rather be inclined 
to rely on the master and on the second hand having 
a stake in the ownership of the boat. 

The Committee alluded also to the evils attendant on 
the practice in the North Sea known as " coopering." 
The " coopers " are smacks fitted out for the sale of 
spirits and tobacco. The Committee had it in evidence 
that these vessels are floating grog-shops of the worst 
description, and that they are under no control what- 
ever. " That not only do they lead to the bartering of 
ship's stores and gear for grog, thereby affording direct 
encouragement to dishonesty and theft, but they bring 
about the demoralisation of the hands, and even of the 

c 2 
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skippers serving on board smacks, and directly lead to 
risk and loss of life." 

If the " coopers " were all under the English flag, Her 
Majesty's Government might take steps to effectually 
put a stop to this pernicious traffic ; but unfortunately 
vessels under foreign flags are also engaged in it, and 
with these we cannot interfere on the high seas* The 
governments of foreign countries, whose fishing-vessels 
frequent the North Sea trawling grounds, have just as 
great an interest in the prevention of coopering as that 
of our own country ; and it is to be hoped that good 
may result from communications which have passed 
between the several G-overnments on this subject. 

The Committee made but a passing allusion to the 
dangers and the loss of life from the practice of " ferry- 
ing," to which I have before referred ; it is probable 
that this phase of the' North Sea trawling was not 
brought very prominently under their notice, but I am 
unable to refrain from reiterating my opinion that 
inquiry into this subject is very urgently needed. 

In making inquiries, with a view to ascertain the 
ratio of loss of life amongst fishermen in pursuit of 
their calling, I endeavoured to ascertain as accurately 
as possible the number of casualties to fishing-boats 
during the course of two years; and for the sake of 
comparison I have divided the coasts of England into 
five districts, identical with those of the coastguard, 
and giving them the same names, i.e. : 

Hull, 
Harwich, 
Newhaven, 
Weymouth, 
Liverpool ; 
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Scotland and Ireland being each dealt with as a whole. 
For convenience I append an explanatory map and a 
tabulated statement of the results of my inquiries. 

The Hull district includes ihQ east coast of England 
from Berwick-on-Tweed to Cromer in Norfolk, and 
contains within its limits the great trawling ports of 
Grimsby, Hull, and Shields, besides a large number of 
fishing villages of considerable importance. Its fishing- 
vessels number 3598, its fishermen 13,250. 

The Harwich district extends from a point just to the 
south of Cromer, to another between Deal and Dover, 
and includes the estuary of the Thames ; it contains 
within its limits the great fishing ports of Great 
Yarmouth, Lowestoft, and Ramsgate, from which 
places a very large number of trawlers are engaged in 
the North Sea fisheries. Its fishing-vessels number 
2676, its fishermen 14,100. 

The Newhaven district, with 1371 fishing- vessels 
and 3350 fishermen, commences at Dover, extends to 
Christchurch in Hampshire, and includes the Isle of 
Wight 

The Weymouth district, having 3305 fishing- vessels 
and 7300 fishermen, extends from near Christchurch, 
around the Land's End to St. Ives in Cornwall ; it 
contains the very important trawling ports of Brixham 
and Plymouth, and numerous villages from which the 
Drift fishery is energetically followed. 

The Liverpool district includes the whole of the 
west coast of England, from St. Ives to the Solway 
Firth. It has 1166 fishing-vessels, and 3300 fisher- 
men. 

Scotland has 15,049 fishing-vessels, manned by 
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48,100 fishermen; whilst Ireland numbers 5513 fishing- 
vessels, and 19,800 fishermen. 

England, Scotland, and Ireland number amongst 
them 32,678 fishing-vessels, and 109,200 fishermen. 

In two years the casualties to fishing-vessels, of 
which I was able to obtain information, numbered 
1099, giving an average of about 550 per annum; 
and a ratio of 16' 8 casualties per 1000 boats per 
annum. Taken by districts already defined, the casu- 
alties to boats were — 

Iq Two Years. 

Hull .. 73 

Harwicli 63 

Newhaven 10 

Weymouth 126 

Liverpool 14 

England 276 

Scotland 356 

Ireland 467 

Total 1099 

The number of casualties per 1000 boats per annum 
was — 

Hull 10-15 

Harwich 10-00 

Newhaven 3-65 

Weymouth 19-06 

Liverpool 6-00 

England .. .. , 11-39 

Scotland 11-83 

Ireland 42-35 

United Kingdom 16-81 

The large ratio of casualties to Irish boats is to 
a great extent attributable to destruction caused by 
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unusually high spring tides, accompanied by gales, 
during which the boats were washed off the beach, and 
drifted away to sea. 

The majority of the Irish fishing-boats destroyed in 
this way were open rowing boate, locaUy known as 
" canoes/' They are of small size, and generally carry 
four men each. 

The numbers of lives lost amongst the fishermen 
during two years were— 

Hull 254 or 127 per annum. 



Harwich 319 

Newhaven .. 6 

Weymouth .. 33 

Liverpool .. 13 



England 624 

Scotland 173 

Irelaud 60 



857 



, 159-6 

2-5 
, 16-5 

6-5 

, 312-0 „ 
, 86-6 „ 
30-0 „ 



99 



428-5 



99 



The ratios of loss per 1000 men per annum were — 
Hull 9-58 

Harwich 11-31 

Newhaven 0-75 

Weymouth 2-26 

Liverpool 1-97 

England 7-55 

Scotland 1'8 

Ireland 1-5 

United Kingdom, excluding 
Channel Islands and the 
Isle of Man 3-9 

I do not intend to take up your time by deploring 
such mortality, but will proceed at once to point out 
the conclusions which may be derived from it. 
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We have seen that the ratio of loss per 1000 amongst 
41,300 English fishermen is 7*55 per annum ; whilst 
Scotland, with 48,100 fishermen, only loses 1*8 per 
annum. 

No one can imagine for one moment that the Scotch 
fisheries are prosecuted with less energy than the 
English, or that on these coasts the weather and the 
sea are more tempestuous than on those. 

Neither can it be said that the Scotch fishing-vessels 
are more seaworthy than the English. 

The Commission appointed by the Board of Trade, 
which sat in the latter part of 1882, stated in its 
Eeport that there were probably no more seaworthy 
vessels in the world than the North Sea trawlers ; and 
many persons consider that the sea-going qualities of 
the Scotch drift boats would be much improved if 
certain details of the English boats were adopted. 

What, then, is the cause of this greater loss of life 
amongst English fishermen ? 

We will take first of all the two districts, Hull 
and Harwich. Between them there are 6274 fishing- 
vessels,' of which 63, or 10 per 1000, met with casual- 
ties in the course of one year ; and there are 27,350 
fishermen, of whom 286*5, or 10*475 per 1000, lose 
their lives annually in pursuit of their occupation. 

Taking the rest of the English coast, from Dover 
to the Solway Firth, we have 5842 fishing-vessels, 
meeting with 75 casualties annually, equal to 12*84 per 
1000; and 13,950 men, of whom only 25-5, or 1*84 
per 1000, are lost annually. 

It will thus be seen that, excluding Hull and 
Harwich districts, the ratio of loss of life amongst 
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fishermen is very much the same in England as in 
Scotland, and that it slightly exceeds the rate of death 
from accident amongst railway servants, which is about 
1-48 per 1000. 

Except on the east coast of England, the loss of life 
amongst the fishermen of the United Kingdom, whilst 
in pursuit of their calling, cannot be looked on as ex- 
cessive, considering that some extra risk to human life 
is inseparable from the occupation, especially in such 
stormy seas as ours. 

We have now to seek the causes of this loss of life 
amongst the east coast fishermen, amounting to 286 
per annum out of 27,350 souls, equal to a death-rate of 
10*475 per 1000, nearly a moiety of the annual death- 
rate of the twenty principal towns in the United King- 
dom, which is 21 -7 per 1000. 

I have found it impossible to obtain information 
which would justify me in arriving at a definite con- 
clusion as to the cause of this excess in the rate of 
fatality to the men employed in the fishing-vessels in 
the North Sea ; I therefore approach the subject with 
great diffidence. 

The proportion of casualties to Jishing-vessels is rather 
less in these waters than in other parts of the narrow 
seas, being as 10 to 12 per 1000 boats; it would 
appear, therefore, that the cause of the excess in the 
loss of life must be sought elsewhere than in connection 
with disasters occurring to the vessels. 

The vessels engaged in the drift fisheries oif these 
coasts are as seaworthy as the Scotch boats, perhaps 
more so, and are found capable of making considerable 
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voyages ; such being the case, it seems unlikely that 
they should lose a larger proportion of men in what 
may be termed their home' waters, than do the boats 
similarly engaged in Scotland and the rest of England. 

The other two systems of fishing followed oif the 
east coast of England are trawling and "great-line 
fishing," both of which are pursued on the banks at a 
considerable distance from land. 

The pursuit of each of these systems is attended by 
a peculiar source of danger to human life. 

The " great line " fishing-vessels employ some seven 
miles of fishing-line each ; it is the custom to detach two 
of the crew in a small boat to lay out and haul in the 
lines. 

In carrying out this duty the boat often becomes 
separated by a distance of some miles from the parent 
vessel, and is exposed to great danger should bad 
weather or fog suddenly spring up. 

The North Sea is at all seasons liable to both. 

Amongst the trawling fleets prevails the system of 
" ferrying," to which I have elsewhere referred, and 
the dangers of which I have pointed out. 

As the east-coast hookers as well as the trawlers are 
remarkably good sea-boats, and are not subject to a 
greater percentage of casualties than other fishing- 
vessels, I fear therefore that these peculiar customs 
must be held responsible for the excessive loss of life 
amongst the fishermen by whom they are followed. 

In connection with this subject I have made a calcu- 
lation of the quantity of fish captured in each district 
for each fisherman's life lost in one year ; which is also 
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embodied in the tabular statement to which I have 
before alluded. These are the results : — 

Hull 1,089 tons 

Harwich 720 „ 

Newhaven 3,869 

Weymouth 6,931 

Liverpool 1,775 „ 






England 1,193 „ 

Scotland .. 2,506 „ 

Ireland 865 „ 



United Kingdom, excluding 
Channel Islands and Isle of 
Man 1,435 



)• 



This again places the Hull and Harwich districts in 
the worst position of any part of the English coasts. 

Peculiarly exposed to danger as our fishermen are, 
toiling hard for a living for themselves and their 
famiUes, sometimes earning large sums in a night, at 
others obtaining but a few shillings for week after week 
of labour, their average gains during a year are not 
large, and too often the occurrence of a sudden storm 
deprives many a wife of her husband, many a child of 
its father, plunging the widow and the orphan into that 
gulf of destitution which is ever yawning beneath the 
feet of those who have not learned to exercise self- 
denial in the day of their prosperity. 

In our fishing communities, fortunately, the families 
are so connected with one another, each is at any 
moment so liable to sudden bereavement, that the sorrow 
of one is shared by all ; and the immediate wants of 
widows and orphans are relieved and alleviated, as far 
as lies in their power, by kind and sympathising 
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neighbours. Where all are equally poor this is apt to 
be a heavy burthen, but it is a burthen borne cheer- 
fully ; what is besto\^ed, is bestowed ungrudgingly and 
in kindness. 

Fishermen do not as a rule make provision for those 
who will be left behind, should they themselves be 
suddenly taken away. The prevalence of the custom 
of mutual relief may have induced a habit of carelessness 
in this respect^ but there is no security that this custom 
will always continue in the future. As our life becomes 
more complex in its civilisation, a time may come when, 
even in our fishing villages, the ties which bound in 
the past and even now bind these little communities 
together, will be loosened, and when there will no longer 
be the same influences at Work to produce, between 
family and family, that feeling of sharing in each other's 
joys and sorrows which now exists amongst them. 

This is a contingency which it is necessaiy for our 
fishermen to face, and I think the time has arrived 
when they should add one more to their other good 
qualities, and resolve within themselves to adopt the 
prudent plan of making some little provision for their 
wives and children, or lor their own old age when they 
will be obliged to give up active work. 

I am certain that, if they will take thought on this 
matter, they will see their way to carrying into effect 
a system of insurance. Having done so, the knowledge 
that wife and children will not be left homeless, desti- 
tute, and hungry, will be a great comfort to the 
husband and father in the moment of his peril ; or, if 
spared to old age, it will be a great satisfaction to him 
to feel that his own labours have brought rest and 
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repose, and that he is not a dependant or a burthen 
on others. But small self-denial would be required to 
enable him to pay the weekly or monthly subscription 
or premium necessary to ensure it. 

In some of the centres of our fishing industry 
attempts have already been made in this direction, 
but they have not in all cases been successful ; I think 
one reason for the failure may be found in the fact that 
the fishermen have never thoroughly understood that 
they must rely on their own efforts in making provision 
for their families. 

Let us for a moment consider what takes place when 
a storm of unusual severity, accompanied by great loss 
of life and property, has swept our coasts. The 
magnitude of the disaster is enlarged upon in the 
daily press. Morning after morning, the sympathies of 
the public are excited by vivid descriptions of the 
distress and sorrow of those who have suffered bereave- 
ment; committees are formed, and subscription lists 
opened, in London and throughout the country ; money 
pours in from all quarters, and relief is given promptly 
and effectively. This is as it should be ; and, as a nation, 
we may be very thankful that we are thus enabled to 
meet such emergencies. 

But many and many a fisherman's life is lost at sea, 
of which the public hears nothing. A sudden lurch of 
the boat on a dark night, a stumble on the wet and 
slippery deck, a blow from a flapping sail, rope or 
block, or from the boom in an unexpected jibe ; then an 
instant's struggle, encumbered by heavy boots and 
waterproofs, and one more is added to the number of 
those lost in this calling. 
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In these individual cases no appeal is made to the 
charity of the public : the widow and orphans have to 
face the world, penniless and destitute — except for the 
slight assistance of neighbours almost as poor. 

Nothing but the resolution of the fishermen them- 
selves can insure provision for these cases, which, in the 
aggregate, far exceed in number those due to great 
disasters. 

Any society or company instituted to provide for 
these contingencies should be entirely self-supporting ; 
its rules for admission should be few and simple ; to as 
great an extent as possible subscribers should be 
enabled to pay their premiums without going far from 
their homes ; for a given premium an absolute sum 
should be assured in the event of certain occurrences ; 
it should be illegal to assign this sum for the payment 
of debts, and the widow or representatives of the 
deceased man should be placed in possession of it with 
as little delay as possible. 

As an instance of what might be done in this direc- 
tion, I will mention the " Coastguard Life Insurance 
Fund," of which I was one of the Trustees during the 
time I held the command of the Naval Reserves. 

This fund, registered under the " Friendly Societies 
Act," was established in the year 1878. It had no 
capital, but depended entirely on the subscriptions of 
its members for the means of meeting its liabilities. 
Membership is limited to officers and men belonging 
to Her Majesty's Coastguard Service. 

The subscriptions were fixed at the following rates, 
viz. : 
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Age on JoiniTig. 


Sum Payable at Death. 




£ 


8. 


£ 8, 


£ «. 


£ 8. 


Over 23 and under 25 


16 





32 


48 


64 


Under 28 


15 





30 


45 


60 


„ 30 


14 





28 


42 


56 




,, 33 


13 





26 


39 


52 




„ 35 


12 





24 


36 


48 




n 38 


11 





22 


33 


44 




„ 40 


10 





20 


30 


40 




►, 45 


9 





18 


27 


36 




„ 48 


8 





16 


24 


32 




„ 60 


7 


10 


15 


22 10 


30 


By paying 


68. a 


yr. 


128, a yr. 


18«. a yr. 


24«. a yr. 



and in the same proportion up to a maximum insurance 
of £200. 

The management of the Fund has been vested in 
the hands of the Admiral Superintendent of Naval 
Reserves, a Captain Royal Navy, and the Assistant- 
Secretary of the Admiralty, as trustees ; and an honorary 
secretary, with an assistant who is paid a salary of 
£25 per annum. 

After a career of five years the balance sheet for the 
year ending December 31st, 1882, showed a capital of 
£5000, invested in approved securities; a balance of 
£508 at the Bank ; that the members insured numbered 
2759, and that the income from subscriptions alone 
during the twelve months was £1954. 

I admit that this Fund has been worked under 
unusually favourable circumstances by virtually gra- 
tuitous management ; it has had no advertising, office or 
agency expenses ; but the rates of premium were settled 
by actuarial calculation, and will serve to furnish an 
idea to fishermen, and to those who may desire to 
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promote their welfare, of the sum required to insure a 
given payment at death ; and the fishermen can go to 
any coastguard station and learn from the men there 
whether they feel any inconvenience from the payment 
of their premiums. 

I should add that membership of the Coastguard 
Life Insurance Fund is entirely voluntary, no one 
having any pecuniary interest in inducing the men to 
join. 

The benefit to be derived from the Post-Office Savings 
Bank is a subject worthy of the attention of provident 
fishermen; so small a sum as one shilling can be 
deposited. 

There are few men who have not at times a spare 
shilling in their pocket, and though it may seem a sum 
scarcely worth saving, a little self-denial in times of 
plenty will bring abundant reward when fish are scarce 
and earnings consequently small. 
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II. 

The sea-fishifiig industry of the United Kingdom may 
be classified in four great divisions, which are Trawling, 
Drifting, Great Line Fishing, and Seining. 

Trawling is the method resorted to for the capture of 
the various descriptions of fish which frequent the 
lower depths of the sea, such as soles, plaice, turbot, 
dorey, haddock, cod, &c. 

Drifting is employed for the capture of the fish 
which exist near the surface or in the middle depths of 
the ocean ; these are herring, mackerel, and pilchard. 

The great line is used for the capture of fish near 
the bottom. 

The seine is the net used to surround fish in shallow 
waters near the land. 

There are various other methods of fishing, but their 
importance and extent are not to be compared with the 
systems above alluded to ; an account of them would 
occupy much space, and would take me beyond the 
scope of the subjects dealt with in this paper. 

The apparatus known as the trawl is a funnel-shaped 
net, of which the mouth is the widest part, and whence 
it gradually diminishes in size until it comes almost to 
a point. 

The upper edge of the mouth of the net is secured to 
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a wooden beam, which rests at each end on an iron 
shoe or runner called the " trawl head." 

The lower edge of the mouth is secured to a rope, 
called the " ground rope," which is made fast to each 
end of the " beam," and hangs in what is technically 
known amongst seamen as a "bight" between the 
^' trawl irons." 

Another rope is made fast to the two ends of the 
beam, so as to form a span, and to the centre of this 
span is bent one end of the " drag rope," the other end 
of which is secured on board the vessel. When the 
trawl is lowered in the water for working, the '' beam *' 
is supported in a horizontal position by the ** trawl 
heads," whilst the " ground rope " rests on the bed of 
the sea, thus forming a wide mouth. 

This apparatus is dragged along the bottom of the 
sea by the action of the tide and wind on the vessel, 
and every movable object with which it comes in 
contact is swept into the recesses of the net, where it 
is retained until the trawl is hauled up and its 
contents upset on to the deck of the trawler. 

The vessels employed in trawling are generally 
fore-and-aft rigged, and vary in size from the smack 
of eighty or ninety tons, with a crew of eight or nine 
men and boys, costing, with its stores, gear, &c., from 
1500Z. to 1700/., down to the small half-decked or 
open boats engaged in shrimp trawling, and owned by 
the crew, consisting of one man. 

Of late years steam-tugs have to some extent been 
employed as trawlers in the North Sea ; these vessels 
have the advantage of being independent of wind and 
tide ; their use has not, however, been rapidly extended. 

D 2 
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The steam-trawlers do not generally engage in the 
more distant fisheries, but, as a rule, confine their 
operations to the suitable grounds within a distance of 
twenty or thirty miles from the shore. 

The larger class of trawlers sailing from the ports in 
the North Sea engage in very protracted cruises, 
remaining at sea for six, eight, ten, or even twelve 
weeks at a time, and extending their operations 
from the island of Texel to Heligoland, and even 
to the northward of the Horn Reef, off the coast of 
Jutland. This great trawling-ground of the North 
Sea is at such a distance from any English ports, 
that were the trawlers to bring their own cat^jhes into 
harbour, the fishing could not be remunerative, as 
a considerable portion of the fish would have so de- 
teriorated by the time it reached the markets as to be 
no longer saleable, and the period occupied in going to 
and from the ground would be greater than that spent 
in fishing. 

It was to meet this drawback that the trawlers were 
organised into fleets or companies, and the co-operation 
of the '\ carriers " introduced. Many of the carriers 
run direct from the trawling fleets to Billingsgate 
Market, and the fish are thus brought within reach of 
the consumers without undergoing the risks and delays 
attaching to frequent transhipments. 

In the winter, many of the North Sea trawlers work 
on the Dogger Bank and nearer grounds independently 
of the fleets, and bring their own catches into port from 
day to day. 

The ground known as the " Silver Pits '' is one of 
the most frequented at this season. The depth of water 
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here is from 35 to 45 fathoms, which is considerahly 
deeper than the average of the North Sea. This 
depression is situated just to the southward of the 
Dogger Bank, and, commencing at a point about 
50 miles E.S.E. of Mamborough Head, it extends in 
an east-south-easterly direction for about 60 miles, with 
an average breadth of 8 miles. 

During the winter nearly all kinds of fish resort to 
this deeper water, probably because it is less aflFected 
by variations of temperature than the surrounding 
shallower sea. 

It is a remarkable fact that whilst in mild seasons 
the greater abundance of fish in the Silver Pits, as 
compared with the neighbouring banks, is not so very 
marked, in winters of more than usual severity very 
large catches are invariably obtained there, and this is 
especially the case with regard to soles, which are 
then found there larger and of better quality than 
elsewhere. 

In the English Channel the principal trawling ports 
are Brixham and Plymouth. The vessels are, as a rule, 
cutter-rigged, and range from 60 tons downwards. 

The English Channel trawling grounds are more 
restricted in their area, and are at a less distance from 
the coast than those of the North Sea, so that the 
vessels are enabled to run into port daily to land their 
fish. 

Brixham, and Barking on the Thames, were the 
birthplaces of the trawling system; it was not until 
1835 that trawling was commenced at Ramsgate, 
whilst Hull was the first port in the North Sea to 
adopt this method of fishing. 
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Grimsby commenced its career as a trawling port in 
1858, and has now become the most important on 
our coasts, between 600 and 700 trawlers at present 
belonging to that port, whilst their numbers are being 
added to yearl}-. 

In the estuary of the Thames and Medway a large 
number of a smaller class of trawlers find employment, 
many being engaged in the capture of shrimps for the 
London markets. 

Trawling is but very little employed off the Scotch 
coasts, the deeper waters and rocky nature of the 
bottom of the surrounding seas not being suited to the 
industry. 

Off some of the Irish ports trawling is to a certain 
extent practised, but the suitable grounds are restricted 
in area ; there is no immediate market for the fish, and 
off the West Coast the tremendous Atlantic waves act 
as a great drawback to its development. 

As a food-producing industry, the quantity of fish 
captured by trawlers in one year may be estimated — 

By English Trawlers .. .. 211,707 tons. 
„ Scotch „ .. .. 762 „ 

„ Irish „ .. .. 2,688 „ 



Total 215,157 



» 



The price obtained for trawled fish in Billingsgate 
Market averages about £1 2 per ton ; the total earnings 
of our trawling fleet in one year will therefore aifiount 
to over £2,581,000. 

As an instance of the extent to which capital is 
invested in this industry, one firm possesses a fleet of 
about 200 vessels, of which from 140 to 150 are con- 
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stantly kept employed on the fishing grounds ; whilst 
the others are in harbour to give leave to the crews, 
and to refit, or are proceeding to or from the fishing 
grounds. 

Five or six steamers are engaged in carrying the 
fish direct from the fishing fleet to Billingsgate. 

In 1881 these steamers made 286 trips, and landed 
at Billingsgate 376,426 packages, containing on an 
average ninety pounds weight of fish, equal in all to 
over 15,000 tons, which realised, when sold at the 
market, £182,772, a rate of 95. 8(/. per package. 

The fish caught by trawlers in the English Channel 
are principally landed at Brixham and Plymouth, 
where they are packed in baskets (called " pads ") 
which contain about twenty-five pounds weight each, 
and are sold by auction to the buyers or wholesale 
dealers in fish. 

The crews of the trawlers engaged in the North Sea 
are fed by the owners, and receive a certain rate of pay 
weekly, in addition to which they are paid a percentage 
of the amount realised by the sale of all fish caught. 

The system of payment in the Channel trawlers is 
somewhat different, being entirely by shares, viz. : — 

Owner 3f shares. 

Master li „ 

Two men 1 share each. 

Total 7 

The boys, being apprentices, do not share. 

I have been informed that in some fishing-vessels in 
the North Sea it is the practice, when caught in a gale 
and unable to make for a port, to put the vessel under 
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small canvas, and lash the helm. The whole of the 
crew then go belpw, haul over the companion hatch, 
and remain down till the weather moderates, leaving 
the vessel to ride out the storm as best she can. 

I have found it very difficult to give credence to this 
statement ; not that I have any doubt as to the truth- 
fulness of my informant, but that I can hardly realise 
that it would be possible to find a body of men in any 
vessel so criminally careless, not only of their own 
lives, but of those of their fellow-beings who might be 
in other vessels in the vicinity. 

If this habit prevails, it might at any moment lead 
to a disaster of great magnitude, the responsibility of 
which would attach to each individual member of the 
reckless crew. 

The drift-net fishery, although it is confined to the 
pursuit of the herring, mackerel, and pilchard, is of the 
very highest importance. 

The drift net itself is composed of pieces of net 
measuring 30 fathoms in length by about 30 feet in 
depth. These are secured along their upper side to 
a " warp," and are joined to one another at the ends. 
In a large boat the whole length of the net will be 
about two miles. When in use it is suspended at any 
required depth by floats, which keep it in a vertical 
position. It thus forms a long wall in the water, and 
any fish which strike against it become enmeshed. 

The fishing-boat rides by one end of the net, which 
drifts with the tide or wind. 

Nets of different diameter of mesh are used for each 
description of fish, the measurement, taken from knot 
to knot along the line, being usually for mackerel 
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1^ in., or 30 meslies to the yard ; for herring, 1 in,, 
or 36 meshes to the yard ; and for pilchards, f in., or 
45 meshes to the yard. 

Except at Yarmouth, drift fishing-boats rarely exceed 
30 tons in measurement. As a rule, they are half 
decked, usually lugger-rigged, the majority using the 
dipping lug. 

The size of the drift boats has been steadily increas- 
ing during the last fifty years, as it has been found 
necessary to go farther and farther from land in pur- 
suit of the fish, until it is now not at all unusual for 
the fishing to be carried on at a distance of fifty miles 
from the port. 

Scotland is the great home of the drift fishery for 
herring, employing, in the year 1881, 8279 boats, 
manned by 43,837 fishermen and boys afloat ; whilst on 
shore 2499 coopers, 18,854 gutters and packers, and 
2233 labourers, were engaged in the various operations 
connected with the curing of the fish. 

In that year the labours of these 67,423 persons 
resulted in the cure of 1,111,155;^ barrels of herrings. 

The number of cured herrings in a barrel varies 
from 700 to 1000 ; the average, allowing for waste in 
the process of curing, may be taken at 850; which 
will give a total number of 944,481,962 fish, represent- 
ing a weight of about 166,673 tons. 

In the course of the year 1881 there were exported 
from Scotland 745,879| barrels of cured herrings, 
Germany took 632,143 barrels ; Bussia, 78,624i barrels ; 
Ireland, 33,459|^ barrels ; Holland, 561;^ barrels ; other 
places in Europe, 119^ barrels ; and places out of 
Europe, 972^ barrels. 
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la Scotland the herrings are cured under the 
supervision of officials of the Board of British White 
Herring Fishery, who brand the barrels with a certaia 
mark which is accepted in the markets as a guarantee 
of the quality of the contents. 

Nearly all the branded herrings are sent abroad, 
where they command a higher price than is paid for 
unbranded fish. 

In the earlier years of the present century it was 
considered advisable to stimulate the herring fisheries 
by the institution of a system of bounties ; these were 
25. a barrel on herrings cured gutted, and 2s. 8c?. in 
addition on each barrel of herrings exported, whether 
gutted or ungutted. These bounties ceased on June 1st, 
1815, and were replaced by a bounty on herrings cured 
gutted of 45. per barrel, which continued for over 
eleven years to April 5th, 1826. In the four succeeding 
years the bounty was reduced \s. per barrel each year, 
until April 5th, 1830, when it ceased altogether, and 
has not since been renewed. 

It was owing to these bounties that the system of 
branding originated ; and in Scotland the curers were 
so much benefited by the higher price commanded by 
herrings thus distinguished that it has been continued, 
and is growing in favour, although since 1858 a fee 
has been imposed of Ad. for each barrel, and 2d. for each 
half-barrel marked. 

In the year 1881, 494,182^ barrels of herrings were 
branded, the fees for which amounted to £8236 75. 6(/. 
I have extracted the foregoing remarks on the Scotch 
herring fisheries from the reports of the Commissioners 
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of the Fishery Board, Scotland, for the year ending 
December 31st, 1881. 

The greater proportion of the herrings captured oflF 
the Scotch coasts are cured, but at places where facili- 
ties exist for transporting the fish by rail to our 
great centres of population, considerable quantities are 
sold in a fresh condition. These do not appear in the 
returns of the Scotch Fishery Board ; but, from the 
information I have obtained from the coasts, I estimate 
that about 30,000 tons are disposed of in this way, 
making a total of nearly 200,000 tons of herrings 
captured off the coasts of Scotland in one year, repre- 
senting a money value of some £2,400,000 sterling, 
even supposing that they realised only £12 per ton. 

The herring fishery, however, is not confined to 
Scotland; it is prosecuted around almost the whole 
coast of the United Kingdom. 

Yarmouth has a fleet of vessels of very large size, 
engaged in the drift fishery for herring. 

The majority of the herrings captured off the coast of 
Norfolk are cured in the form of bloaters, with which 
we are familiar at our breakfast tables. There is also 
a considerable herring fishery carried on, on the coasts 
of Devon and Cornwall ; most of these are sold in a 
fresh condition. 

If the herring fishery were prosecuted off the Irish 
coasts, it is probable that it would be very remunerative 
to those engaged in it ; but as the fish could not be 
brought to market whilst fresh, curing stations would 
have to be established, and the fish prepared for the 
foreign markets. 

The quantity of herrings taken in a year by British 
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fishing-vessels probably approaches some 300,000 tons, 
at an average of 5,500 to a ton weight ; this represents 
in round numbers 1,650,000,000 fish. 

In the North Sea about 480 Dutch vessels, of an 
average size of 40 tons each, are annually engaged in 
the herring fishery, from May to July, in the neighbour- 
hood of the Shetland Isles. They salt the fish daily 
as they are caught, and send them to Holland as oppor- ' 
tunities ofier by the carrier vessels which attend upon 
the fishing fleets. 

These Dutch drifters continue at sea for long periods 
together, occasionally putting into some of the harbours 
in the Shetland Isles when in want of fresh provisions. 
Lerwick and Levenwick are their favourite rendezvous. 
The crews are not averse from barter, offering tobacco 
and spirits in lieu of money in payment for their pur- 
chases. They sometimes endeavour, not always without 
success, to obtain herrings from the British fishing- 
boats on these terms. 

I compute that this fleet of Dutch boats fishing on the 
same groimds as our own men, must capture at least 
180,000,000 to 200,000,000 herrings annually. 

In Norway, I believe, the annual take of herrings is 
as great as, if not greater than, that of Scotland. France 
also has a large number of vessels employed in the 
pursuit of this fish. 

The mackerel drift-net fishery is carried on prin- 
cipally off the south coast of Ireland, Kinsale being 
the headquarters of this industry. 

During the season some 600 boats are engaged in 
this fishery ; they return to port every morning with 
their fish, which are packed in boxes with ice, and sent 
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by fast steamers to Milford Haven, ivhence they are 
distributed by rail to the various markets in England. 
The boats resort to Kinsale from other Irish ports, 
but principally from the Isle of Man. 

England and Scotland also send their contingents of 
boats to engage in this fishery, which lasts from March 
to July, when the boats leave for th'e Irish Sea. 

Large shoals of mackerel also frequent other parts of 
our coasts, and afford remunerative occupation to the 
fishermen in the localities which they visit. 

The mackerel caught in the vicinity of the British 
Isles, in one year, may be estimated to weigh about 
15,000 tons, which at £12 a ton represents a money 
value of £180,000. 

Mackerel congregate in shoals, which in the summer 
months approach the land ; when in pursuit of their 
food these shoals rise to the surface, and become visible 
to observers in their vicinity. 

The fish are so closely packed that the colour of the 
water is changed. At a distance the shoal will appear 
as a dark shadow on the bright blue of the sea ; as it 
approaches it will be seen to scintillate and sparkle, as 
though it contained myriads of diamonds. This appear- 
ance is caused by the leaping of the fish from the 
water — the prey in their endeavour to escape from 
their pursuers, and the mackerel in their rushes to 
secure their victims. 

The drift-net fishery for pilchards is confined to the 
coasts of Cornwall and Devon. The fishing villages on 
the shores of Mount's Bay owe much of their prosperity 
to this industry. 

A great proportion of the pilchards taken are cured 
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in bulk, after which they are packed in casks and sent 
to the Spanish and Italian markets. Penzance is the 
headquarters of this trade, most of the fish being 
shipped from there. 

At many places the type of boats in use by the 
drift fishermen is considered to be very defective ; the 
hull is often of bad design, and the rig unhandy. 

These defects are held to lead to frequent loss of 
life and property at sea, and many suggestions have 
been made for improvements, which the fishermen have 
been slow to adopt. 

Of all the different builds of drift boats which I 
have seen, the Mount's Bay boats have appeared to me 
the best fitted to cope with bad weather, and to ride 
out a heavy sea. I believe that their superiority has 
been amply proved on many occasions, when overtaken 
by heavy weather at sea, in company with boats from 
other parts of the coast, 

A boat of this class once made the voyage from 
Mount's Bay, round the Cape of Grood Hope to Australia, 
and arrived at its destination in safety ; there could be 
no greater proof than this of the good qualities of the 
boat, or of the adventurous spirit of our fishermen. 

I found, when I visited the Isle of Man, that the 
fishermen there had, to a great extent, discarded their 
own type of boat in favour of the Mount's Bay build 
and rig, and that the change had proved most 
satisfactory. 

Any improvement in the sea-going qualities of their 
boats must be very much to the advantage of the 
fishermen, and is a subject worthy of careful study. 

Next in importance to the trawling and drift-net 
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fisheries come the great and long line fishing, the total 
produce of which is over 51,000 tons weight of fish 
per annum. 

In these methods of fishing, stout lines are employed, 
to which are attached at intervals, short lengths (called 
snoods) of smaller lines, each of which has a hook at its 
free end. 

The favourite baits are mussels and whelks, or, if 
these are not procurable, pieces of fish, generally 
herrings. 

The baiting of a great line, with its thousands of 
hooks, is an operation which occupies a considerable 
amount of time, and much care is necessary, in coiling 
it into the baskets, to arrange the hooks in such a 
manner that each shall run out clear in its turn, with- 
out entangling itself with those which are to follow. 

The laying-out of the line after it has been baited is 
a somewhat lengthy business, the boat having to be 
kept moving in a given direction across the tide ; 
whilst the line is slowly going overboard and sinking 
to the bottom, where it offers an array of tempting 
morsels to any passing hungry fish. 

The end of the line first dropped overboard is at^ 
tached to an anchpr and a buoy-rope, to retain it in 
place and mark its position. 

As soon as the whole length of line has been got rid 
of, the fishing-boat returns to the buoy, and the men 
commence to haul in their line — a most laborious 
process. 

Fish caught in this manner command a higher price 
in the markets than do those taken in the trawl. 

The explanation of this is that line fish are taken 
from the water alive and uninjured, whilst fish cap- 
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tured in the trawl are sometimes dead or bruised 
before they are removed from the net. 

The deep-water line fisheries are engaged in by 
smacks of from forty to sixty tons measurement, the 
crew numbering thirteen ; many of these vessels carry 
as much as seven miles of line. 

These smacks are fitted with wells, in which the fish 
Bre kept alive for considerable periods, until the return 
of the vessel from her cruise, which, as a rule, extends 
over six weeks. 

British line-fishing vessels, principally from Grimsby, 
Shetland, and Orkney, resort to the deep-sea cod and 
ling banks off Iceland and the Faroe Islands in the 
month of March, and continue the season there until 
October. 

These vessels remain on the grounds until they are 
filled up with fish, when they return to port with their 
cargo. Some of the fish taken are cured on board ; 
others, principally cod, are put into the well and brought 
home as what is termed in the market " live cod." 

Although these fish are known in the market as 
" live cod," they are killed by a blow on the head with 
a mallet when they are taken from the well of the 
fishing-smacks, and consequently they never actually 
reach the market alive. 

Fish which are killed in this way continue moist, 
and do not become rigid, whilst fish allowed to die 
after removal from the water very quickly become dry 
ancl stiff. 

The difference is particularly noticeable in crimped 
cod, the killed fish retaining a much better appearance 
than the one which has been left to die. 

Line fishing is pursued with success on the south 
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coasts of England, producing about 12,400 tons of fish 
annually. 

In Ireland it is also followed, but as a rule small 
open boats, manned by three or four men, are em- 
ployed ; these boats cannot venture to any distance 
from land, and in consequence the deep-sea fisheries 
are left entirely undisturbed. 

The seine net is much used on the south coasts of 
England in the bays where suitable beaches are foimd 
on which to draw it. Between Dover and the Land's 
End about 10,600 tons of fish are annually captured in 
this way. 

It is most extensively used on the Cornish coast for 
the capture of pilchards, the seine for which purpose is 
160 to 200 fathoms long, 15 fathoms deep, with corks 
along its upper edge, and leads along the lower to keep 
it in a vertical position in the water, and is worked by 
three boats manned by a total of eighteen men and boys : 
the seine boat and the follower, with seven men each, 
to surround the shoal ; and the lurker, containing the 
master, who directs the operations, with one other man 
and two boys. 

During the pilchard season, watchers, termed "huers," 
are stationed on high ground overlooking the sea, for 
the purpose of observing the approach of any shoals of 
pilchards, which event they immediately make known 
by signals. 

The large rowing boat, in which the seine is kept 
ready for use, is then manned, and proceeds in the 
direction of the shoal, its course being directed by 
signals from the watchers on the hills. 

On reaching the shoal, the fishermen endeavour to 

E 
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shoot the net completely around it ; and if the attempt 
to surround the shoal has been successful, the seine is 
gradually towed into shallow water, where the fish are 
dipped out into boats specially constructed for the 
purpose ; from these boats they are transferred to the 
curing-house. 

In a successful shot of the seine, I believe it is not at 
all unusual to secure 2000 hogsheads, equal to about 
6,000,000 pilchards. Such an occurrence is the signal 
for the most intense excitement amongst the inhabitants 
of the village ; men, women, and children join in the 
various labours of securing, curing, and packing the 
fish. 

Profitable as this fishery sometimes is, it is essentially 
speculative in its nature ; season after season may pass 
without an opportunity of securing a shoal offering 
itself ; either the fish do not approach the coast in the 
locality of the seine, or when they are seen the weather 
is so boisterous as to prevent the boats from attempting 
their capture. 

Our lobster and crab fisheries have been the subject 
of especial legislation. 

The supply of these Crustacea had been perceptibly 
decreasing for some years ; the fishermen complained 
that they could no longer earn a livelihood from their 
pursuit. In 1878 a Commission of Inquiry was 
appointed in consequence, and the principal recom- 
mendations contained in their report were subsequently 
embodied in an Act of Parliament for the regulation 
of these fisheries. 

Since this Act has been in force, crabs and lobsters 
have shown a tendency to increase in numbers and in 
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size. Should this improvement continue, as it seems 
likely to do, we may hope in future years for a very 
largely increased production of these shellfish ; although 
it seems probable that the demand will always continue 
to be in excess of the supply, thus enabling a market 
value to be attached to them which places them in the 
category of luxuries, rather than in that of the food of 
the nation. 

The older fishermen, who are no longer enabled to 
endure the exposure and fatigue inseparable from 
service in the deep-sea fishing-boats, no matter of what 
class, frequently engage in the longshore fishing for 
crabs and lobsters, and are thus enabled to earn their 
living in a manner congenial to their earlier habits. 

I have found it very diflScult to obtain any estimate 
of the quantities taken at any point off our coasts, as 
the lobster smacks usually buy them direct from the 
boats, for conveyance to the Ponds at the Hamble 
River and the great markets. 

Considerable numbers of lobsters are now imported 
'from Norway ; they are smaller than the average of 
English lobsters, but are esteemed to have a finer 
flavour than the latter. 

The rocky shores of the West Coast of Ireland are 
very favourite haunts of the crab and of the lobster, 
although they are but little fished for, especially the 
former, which is hardly ever eaten by the Irish. 

Our oyster fisheries have for many years engaged 
public attention. Scheme after scheme has been pro- 
posed for increasing the supply of this bivalve ; orga- 
nisations have been formed with the same object ; the 
subject has been discussed and considered, from various 

E 2 
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points of view, in the public prints and in other ways; but 
up to the present little practical benefit has resulted. 

Our native oysters are amongst the most expensive 
of our luxuries, commanding prices which place them 
out of the reach of most people ; and these high prices 
are maintained in the face of a considerable develop- 
ment, of late years, of a trade in oysters imported 
from Holland and from the United States of North 
America. 

Where there are natural beds of oysters there are, as 
a rule, ancient rights of dredging, which the possessors 
are very disinclined to see interfered with in any way. 

To a creature of the sedentary habit of the oyster, 
constant dredging means literal extermination so far as 
regards the area over which the operation is conducted. 

The spawn of the oyster, usually termed " spat," 
is infinitesimally small, and when shed has a milky 
appearance in the water, in which it swims about 
freely until it comes in contact with some hard sub- 
stance, as a stone or an old shell, to which it can 
adhere. If it fails to find such a substance within a 
few days of the time of its emission from the parent 
oyster, it perishes. 

Once fixed to a stone or a shell, or any other similar 
substance, its whole life is passed at that spot. 

Having no power of locomotion, the oysters in a 
bed may be so reduced in numbers by dredging that 
it would be a matter of some years before the stock 
would be replenished, as an oyster does not arrive at 
its prime in less than four years. 

In localities which appear suitable for the cultivation 
of the oyster, experiments on a small scale might be 
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made by individuals, who should study very carefully 
the effects of the variations of wind, sea, temperature, 
and climate upon the young colonies, and record and 
tabulate the result of their observations. 

If one experiment fails, the cause should be sought, 
and another attempt made to win the crown of success ; 
measures being taken to avoid the dangers which 
wrecked the previous venture. 

It is only by organised effort and careful experiment 
and observation that the deficiencies of our own oysters 
beds can be made good, and this portion of our fishing 
industries placed on a satisfactory footing ; but this 
experiment » must be made by individuals personally 
interested in its success, and capable of observing cause 
and effect. 

So far back as the time of the Roman occupation of 
Britain, the estuary of the Thames was famed for its 
oysters, and at the present day it maintains its supre- 
macy. Whitstable is the headquarters of the Thames 
oyster fishery, and its inhabitants largely depend on 
this industry for their livelihood. 

The vicissitudes of the oyster fishery in the estuary 
of the Severn during the last twenty years will serve 
to illustrate the precarious nature of the pursuit, and 
the manner in which beds of oysters may be exter- 
minated. 

The boats employed average from eight to twelve 
tons, are cutter-rigged, manned by three men each, 
are good sea boats, and are locally termed ^ skiffs." 

The most prolific season on record was that of 
1862-3, in the thirty-nine weeks of which 24,000.000 
oysters were taken by about seventy skiffs. The value 
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of the season's take amounted to about £16,450, giving 
an average of £235 to each skiflF. 

The remarkable success of the season, 1862-3, gave 
a great impetus to the fishery, so that in the year 
1868-9 the number of skifis working had increased to 
about 200, but only about 17,000,000 oysters were 
taken — a decrease of 7,000,000 as compared with 
1862-3. 

The price of oysters had in the meantime risen 
to such an extent, that the oysters realised somewhere 
about £43,800. They had more than trebled in price 
in six years. 

From 1868-9 the takes of oysters diminished year 
by year, and the skiflfs were gradually withdrawn from 
the industry, until in the season 1880-1 the employ- 
ment of 75 skiffs only resulted in a take of 3,250,000 
oysters. 

In the season 1881-2 there were only 66 skififs 
employed; the take of oysters fell to about 2,500,000. 

The labours of our fishermen succeed in providing 
for the population of these Islands a supply of fish 
food amounting to about 615,000 tons weight per 
annum, which at £12 per ton represents a money 
value of £7,380,000. 

Vast as this quantity appears, it does not suffice to 
meet the demand aud the imports of fish into the 
United Kingdom in the year ending December 31st, 
1881, according to the Custom House returns, were 
valued at £2,332,605 ; against this sum we must set 
off* an export value of £492,476, which will leave an 
excess of imports over exports of £1,840,129. 

The larger portion of the fish captured is sent to 
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our great cities and towns for consumption whilst fresh. 
In the course of last year, the quantity of fish brought 
to Billingsgate by land was 76,578 tons, whilst the 
sea-borne fish amounted to 42,399 tons; a total of 
118,977 tons thus passed through this great market in 
twelve months. 

In addition it is estimated that some 24,000 tons of 
fish are delivered in London annually without passing 
through Billingsgate. 

This makes the total quantity of fish brought to 
London in a year nearly 143,000 tons, or almost one- 
fourth of the total capture on our coasts, and repre*- 
sents a consumption of nearly 67 lbs. per head of the 
population; this is probably about equal to the con- 
sumption of beef in the Metropolis. 

It speaks well for the system of carriage, that only 
about 400 tons of fish were condemned at Billingsgate 
in the year 1881 as unfit for food, and a large pro- 
portion of that was shell -fish. 

On many parts of our coasts, the want of convenient 
and accessible harbours is a great hindrance to the 
successful prosecution of the fisheries, and a fruitful 
source of danger to our fishermen. 

Many fishing villages have no harbour accommoda- 
tion • of any sort. The boats are launched from the 
beach, and on their return have to be hauled up out of 
reach of the sea at high water. 

The return of the boats to these places is often im- 
possible, and necessitates their making for some distant 
harbour, when caught in bad weather at sea. 

Disasters to fishing-boats attempting to take shelter 
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in harbours, the pilotage of which is imperfectly known 
to the crews, frequently arise from this cause. 

At some places attempts have been made by fisher- 
men to lessen the dangers of taking the beach in bad 
weather on a lee shore. 

A very interesting experiment has been made at 
Hallsands and Beesands, two fishing villages on the 
coast of Devonshire, at which the boats have to take 
the beach. At these places, dogs of the Labrador 
breed are employed to assist in bringing the boats to 
land, at such times as it would be dangerous for the 
crew of the boat to attempt the operation unaided. 

The dogs have been trained to swim off through the 
surf to the boats, which have previously been brought, 
stern first, as close to the shore as is prudent. 

On arriving at the boat, a small piece of wood, to 
which a line is attached, is given to the dog, which 
then returns to the shore dragging the line after it. 

As soon as the dog reaches the shore, the crew of 
the boat attach a rope to the line, which is then hauled 
on shore by the men on the beach. 

This rope, which is secured to the boat through 
a hole in the after end of the keel, is then manned by 
the men on shore, who watch for an opportunity of a 
momentarily smooth sea, on the occurrence of which 
they quickly run her up high and dry on the beach. 

No one can help admiring the courage, obedience, 
and intelligence of the dogs employed in this service, 
and they deserve the kindness and gratitude of the 
men whom they serve so faithfully. 

That our fishermen should have to resort to such 
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means to secure their safe return to shore is a certain 
proof of the diflSculty of finding harbour accommodation 
for their boats. 

On the east coasts of England and Scotland this want 
is greater than elsewhere. 

The importance to the fishing industry of increased 
harbour accommodation on our east coasts cannot be too 
strongly dwelt upon. This accommodation would not 
only be^ of great value* for fishery purposes, but it 
would aflford shelter and security to many ships and 
vessels engaged in the navigation of the North Sea 
and coasting trade. 

There is at present no port which can be safely 
approached in bad weather on the east coast between 
the Thames and the Humber. 

Then with regard to the mitigation of the dangers of 
the fisherman's life. 

I believe that when engaged in " ferrying," the men 
object to wearing cork life-belts, as these are such 
a great impediment to free motion. They render 
stooping a matter of difficulty, whilst great agility is 
required in picking up the fish-boxes and passing them 
on board the "carrier," as the boat rises on a sea. 
Any one familiar with the movements of boats and 
vessels in a seaway will be aware that the operation 
must be performed in a second, and that a man encum- 
bered with a life-belt of the present form, admirable as 
it is for certain purposes, would labour under great 
disadvantages. 

I think the inventive talents of the nation might 
succeed in producing a form of life-belt which would 
not be open to these objections. It should be soft and 
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pliable, so as to adapt itself to the figure of the wearer. 
Its principal flotation power should be high up on the 
chest and back. It should be so designed as not to 
impede the action of the muscles brought into play 
when the arms are used to lift a considerable weight 
and raise it above the level of the eyes, whilst the body 
is liable to be swayed by the oscillations of a boat in 
a seaway. 

But very slight additional buoyancy is needed to 
support a man in the water, evfen when he cannot 
swim, or is disabled. 

The fisheries on the coast of Ireland offer a wide 
field of enterprise, and their development would tend 
to promote the welfare of the Irish people. 

Already the English, Manx, and Scotch boats which 
prosecute the mackerel fisheries have commenced to 
find their way to the west coast of Ireland, where they 
have obtained remunerative returns for their labours. 

Within the last three years, Dingle Bay has become 
a considerable rendezvous of the mackerel drift boats 
for the early season's fishing ,• the experiment was first 
tried in 1881, and was so successful that increasing 
numbers of boats have resorted there in the two fol- 
lowing years, making it their headquarters for the 
prosecution of the deep-sea drift fishery, and sending 
their fish by steamer to the English markets. 

The necessities of the crews of these boats must un- 
doubtedly give a considerable stimulus to local traflSc, 
and contribute towards the prosperity of the surround- 
ing district; but I hope this will not be the oply 
result. I look for the gradual extension of an organised 
system of fisheries up and down the whole west coast 
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of Ireland, which is singularly favoured in the posses- 
sion of numerous natural harbours most suitable for 
fishing ports, if the inhabitants of those coasts were 
to realise that the sea will yield them a far more 
abundant harvest than their rocky and barren soil will 
give — a harvest practically inexhaustible, always ripe 
and ready for the sickle. 

I am informed that, as a result of the spirit of enter- 
prise aroused amongst the natives, on seeing the fisher- 
men from other localities taking large quantities of 
mackerel in the neighbourhood of Dingle, in the four 
months from 1st of January to 30th of April, 1882, 
the number of canoes registered as fishing-boats rose 
from 44 to 75, and the number of fishermen from 147 
to 225, an increase of 70 per cent, in boats, and 53 per 
cent, in men. 

In the summer months large shoals of mackerel visit 
the bays and creeks in Ireland, offering to the cottiers 
the means of furnishing themselves in abundance with 
a supply of most nutritious food. 

Too often these opportunities are lost, and the 
naackerel, after days (which may perhaps extend to 
weeks) spent close to the shore, retreat undisturbed to 
the open sea, where their food will continue in abun- 
dance; whilst the human beings who have been watching 
their movements have to face the prospects of a winter 
of privation and suffering — evils which might have 
been averted had advantage been taken of the presence, 
almost at their very doors, of these shoals of fish. 

The difficulty of obtaining a market is supposed to 
render fishing on the west coast of Ireland unre- 
munerative ; but it is found remunerative to forward 
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mackerel and lobsters from Norway by sea to Hull, 
and thence by rail to London ; and the mackerel and 
lobsters from the west coast of Ireland could, even with 
the present means of transit, be forwarded to London, 
or any of the great English markets, in less time than 
is occupied in the voyage across the North Sea from 
Norway to Hull. 

There are now four points at which the west coast of 
Ireland is connected by rail with the main routes of 
communication between the two islands; these are 
Sligo, Westport, Gralway, and Ban try. 

Gal way and Bantry have great natural facilities for 
carrying on a fish traflSc. 

The fish caught off the coasts might be collected by 
steamers and brought to these places, whence they 
could be despatched to any part of the kingdom. 

To give an idea of how the development of these 
Irish fisheries might with ease be conducted, it is a fact 
that in 1880, the year of the distress in Ireland, a 
Canadian committee distributed in one district nets to 
the value of £200; in the following year the people 
to whom they were given realised £1200 worth of 
mackerel. 

This is, I think, a remarkable proof of the benefits 
which might accrue to the inhabitants of the Atlantic 
seaboard of Ireland, if they could be induced to adopt 
fishing as a means of livelihood, instead of only 
pursuing it in an intermittent fashion. 

To follow the fisheries with success on these coasts, 
well-found vessels of considerable size would be neces- 
sary to contend with the Atlantic seas. The Yarmouth 
" Busses " used for the herring drift-net fishery run 
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from fifty to eighty tons. The French luggers engaged 
in the mackerel fishery are as large. To ensure as far 
as possible the safety of the crews, it would be necessary 
to adopt vessels of somewhat similar type. But unless 
the inhabitants of the coast can be induced to enter 
earnestly and heartily into the pursuit, and to follow it 
with steadiness and perseverance, the best boats and 
appliances known will not make their fishing successful, 
and it will probably be their lot to see the fishermen 
from other localities deriving the greatest benefits from 
these fisheries. 

With regard to the idea prevailing that the supply 
of fish is diminishing, and that this is due to over- 
fishing, it must be borne in mind that most species of 
fish prey on others, and that the impartial depreda- 
tions of man do not disturb the balance of nature on 
which depends the power of reproduction of each 
species. 

It is also said that fish must be decreasing, as it 
becomes necessary each season for the fishermen to seek 
them in deeper waters and at greater distances from 
land; and from nowhere have I heard stronger and 
louder complaints on this score than from the west 
coast of Ireland. 

No one can suppose that the waters of that locality 
have been overfished, or that by any operations of man 
the stock of fish in those waters has been reduced. 

The movements of fish are very dilBScult to account 
for ; they appear in and disappear from localities for 
no obvious reason. 

It may be that sea fish have found that, in the 
shallower waters near the land, they are exposed to the 
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attacks of an enemy which they hope to avoid by 
seeking the greater depths of the ocean. 

Instead of looking upon any improvement of the 
means of capture as tending to exterminate the species, 
I am rather disposed to welcome it as the possible 
producer of an increased supply of fish, for the benefit 
of our teeming population. 

Any research into the laws which govern the life, 
habits and movements of fish, presents great difficulties, 
owing to the vastness of the subject, the limited power 
of man to explore the recesses of the ocean, the free- 
dom of its inhabitants to roam whithersoever they 
please, and the never-ceasing tides and currents which, 
together with the variable action of the winds, keep the 
seas in such constant and uncertain motion. 

The Government of the United States has set the 
example of devoting a sum annually to the breeding of 
sea fishes ; it is probable that the scientific research 
necessary to ensure the success of this undertaking will 
furnish us with a knowledge, not only of the method of 
spawning of sea fishes and of their powers of reproduc- 
tion, but also of their habits and movements. 

It is diflScult to over-estimate the economical and 
commercial value of accurate information on these 
points ; we may hope, in time, to learn from them how 
to stimulate the production, should it ever become 
necessary to do so, and how to improve the methods of 
capture so as to ensure the smallest percentage of 
destruction of the young and immature of the species. 
Such knowledge, and its application, might tend to a 
very large increase in the supply of fish of various 
kinds. 
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The example of the United States is well worthy of 
imitation by the European nations which have large 
stakes in the fisheries ; from their relative position to 
one another, joint action is almost a necessity, as all 
would equally share in the material and scientific 
benefits which might accrue from researches made 
in this direction 

I therefore hope sincerely that the present Inter- 
national Exhibition may do much to bring about this 
unity of action. 

The Duke op Roxburghe proposed a vote of thanks 
to H.R.H, the Duke of Edinburgh for the paper, and 
to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales for reading it. He felt 
that no words of his were required to commend this 
resolution, after the very exhaustive and interesting 
paper which they had all listened to with so much 
pleasure. It appeared to him to be doubly valuable, 
first, because it contained facts, and not theories — facts 
collected by H.R.H. the Duke of Edinburgh when in 
command of the Naval Reserve 'and the Coast Guard, 
with great trouble, and which spoke for themselves; 
and secondly, speaking as a Scotchman, and being 
intimately connected with Scotch fishermen, he might 
be allowed to say, that if anything were required to 
strengthen their attachment to the Royal Family, the 
fact that His Royal Highness had written this paper — 
the first to be read at these Conferences — and that it 
had been read by the Prince of Wales, would supply 
it. He begged, therefore, to move the resolution he 
had mentioned. 
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The Duke of Northumberland said be need not 
occupy much time in seconding this motion, but he 
was sure all present would agree with him in admiring 
alike the extensive knowledge of the subject which the 
paper disclosed, and the wise suggestions which it 
oflFered for the improvement and benefit of the class to 
which it referred; whilst they must have been still 
more struck with the sympathy which it expressed 
with the wants, and sorrows, and sufferings of that 
class. He must also, as President of the Royal National 
Lifeboat Institution, bear witness to the great interest 
which His Royal Highness showed in that most im- 
portant organisation. In conclusion, he must say that 
all those who had listened to the paper must have felt 
that it derived an additional weight from being read 
by His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, than 
whom no one could have been found more able to 
recommend the sentiments of his Royal brother. 

The motion was put by The Ddke of Roxburghe, 
and carried unanimously. 

H.R.H. THE Prince op Wales, in reply, said he felt 
sure that bis brother would be not only much gratified 
by the kind way in which the vote of thanks had been 
proposed and received, but also by the kind attention 
which had been given to the long paper which he had 
felt a great pleasure in reading. It was obvious that, 
as the paper had taken some time, it would be better 
that the discussion should take place on a future occa- 
sion ; and in the meantime the paper would be circulated, 
so that members of the Conference would have time to 



